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THE WOMAN CITIZEN AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


A Criticism of the Proposals made in the Beveridge Report 
as they affect Women. 


There has been, and rightly, a marked unanimity in welcoming 
the Beveridge Report as to many of its details and in general as an 
effort to establish security for those who suffer from unemployment or 
disability in the course of their working lives, to help in some measure 
all who are in need, and to provide independence in old age. 

It must be made plain from the outset, therefore, that criticism 
of the Beveridge Report as a whole is not the aim of this Memorandum, 
which is confined to questioning the justice, realism and social effects 
of the insurance and social service proposals made for women, and in 
particular for married women, whether they be workers or housewives. 

So enthusiastic has been much of the public support for the new 
social security plan that many who have not studied or questioned its 
details have joined in the cry ‘“The Report, the whole Report and 
nothing but the Report.’’ Such a cry in fact does disservice to the 
Plan; and surely both its author and those who have assisted him would 
be the first to allow that like every other plan for social betterment, 
this Plan should not be immune from such criticism as may better it. 

Before, however, proceeding to detailed criticism of the proposals 
made for the insurance and help of women, it is both useful and neces- 
sary to consider briefly the scope of the new plan for social security. 
While in many respects it retains those insurance principles to 
which. we have long been accustomed, namely contributions from 
earners under contract of service, from employers’and from the State 
for benefits to the unemployed and disabled earner ; in other respects it 
goes wider and further. 

The proposal to raise unemployment benefits to a genuine subsis- 
tence level, the equalising of unemployment and disability benefit 
(a reform long overdue) are great improvements on present practice and 
have deservedly received a universal welcome. These and other pro- 
posals are, in effect ,amendments to.and advances on the present scheme: 
‘‘a natural development from the past.’’ But the Plan goes further 
than mere development from the past and, again in the author’s own 
words, ‘‘is in some ways a revolution.’’* 

Among the radical changes is the proposed setting up of a National 
Health and Rehabilitation Service available to ‘‘one hundred per cent 
of the population’’ (Report, Par. 431) and not merely for those who are 
insured earners. This service is to be available not only to those who 
pay but to those who do not and cannot pay. The result, if the recom- 
mendations be adopted, is foreshadowed in the following passage in 
the Report (Par. 431): ‘‘ Though those who have the desire and the means 
will be able to pay separately for private treatment . . . the possible 
scope of private practice will be so restricted that it may not appear 
worth while to preserve it.’’ This in its effects is more than an extension 
of our present health insurance system: it denotes a cardinal change. 


«‘‘Third Time Lucky,’’ Sir William Beveridge, 17th November, 1942. 
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The giving of Children’s Allowances, paid for by the State, to all 
families irrespective of their financial position, is yet another proposal 
which goes far outside the limits of insurance. Yet it is deemed to be 
an integral and essential part of the Plan, without which it cannot 
succeed as a measure for social security. 

Most interesting, however, is that innovation which makes it 
obligatory for every male citizen and every unmarried female citizen, 
with the exception of persons with under £75 a year and those still in 
statu pupillari, to contribute to the national insurance fund. The 
‘‘comfortably off,’’ large salary earners, rentiers and millionaires, all 
are included. There is one strange and specific exception. No married 
woman, rich, comfortably off, or poor, employed* or unemployed, need 
contribute one penny. Notwithstanding that strange exception, this 
change does carry our social insurance a step further away from the 
principles governing private insurance; and a step, even if it be only 
a first step, nearer to the idea of interdependance. There is some 
dawning recognition of our membership one of another, and a quite 
clear recognition that the sectional schemes of the past were inadequate 
and that the nearer we approach to a truly national-scheme the greater 
chance of success there is for a social security plan. 

It is where the Plan falls short of being really national in character, 
where it shuts out or exempts from all direct participation over nine 
million adult women, where it imposes special financial burdens on men 
alone, instead of spreading them equitably over all, that it fails and is 
open to criticism. 

The error—an error which hes in the moral rather than the economic 
spehere—lies in denying to the married woman, rich or poor, housewife 
or paid worker, an independent personal status. From this error 
springs a crop of injustices, complications and difficulties, personal, 
marital and administrative, involving in the long run men both married 
and unmarried, and the unmarried as well as the married woman. 

If it be suggested that in the past the houswives of the nation have 
not been insured, and that as long as any of the present framework of 
the insurance system remains it would be difficult to insure them directly, 
two comments must be made. Furst, the general aim of the new security 
plan is to get away from what has been bad and inefficient in the past. 
Instead of getting away from the bad past in this respect, the Plan has 
shaken hands with it and made a poor compromise.f And secondly, 
a new Social Security Plan which makes recommendations—whether 
they are accepted or not is beside the point—so revolutionary as to 
involve the liquidation of a vast sphere of business in the Industrial 
Assurance Companies and the medical profession as at present organised, 
could well have made proposals for the insurance of women more in 
harmony with their changed and changing status in the social order. 

Any plea urging the difficulty of bringing the married woman 
inside the strict rules of insurance is rebutted by the Plan itself. Where 
women are concerned the ordinary rules of insurance are honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance by the sequestration of their premiums 


*Since a woman earner, by the mere fact of being married, can under the Plan, 
exempt herself from insurance. 
+The Housewives’ Policy, which is discussed later. 
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when they marry , by the possible exemption of a woman worker (however 
well paid) under a contract of service because she is married, by giving 
a married woman worker lower benefits for the full contribution, by 
cutting the fully paid-up pension of a married woman worker when her 
husband retires, and by various limitations upon women’s right to 
insurance based on purely personal considerations. It is possible then 
to abrogate strict insurance rules to the detriment of women. It would 
be equally possible to abrogate them in their favour. That, however, 

is not the suggestion it is here desired to make. The point is that 
whatever the technical difficulties of bringing the housewife into direct 
insurance the Plan has not only failed to find a solution, it has refused 
to grapple with the problem, and is in this Bree neither revolutionary | 
nor even wisely evolutionary. 


It must be emphasised, then, that it is Rot upon the denial of equal 
economic status to women that the Plan comes to grief. Indeed the 
unmarried woman worker has equal economic status but is divorced from 
equal responsibility. It is with the denial of any personal status to a 
woman because she is married, the denial of her independent personality 
within marriage, that everything goes wrong and becomes unjust and 
ungenerous, sometimes comic, always unrealistic and inevitably antag- 
onistic to the best interests of marriage and social life. In place of the 
famous phrase of Blackstone: “‘I and my wife are one, and I am he,’’ 
the author of the Report has substituted his special version: ‘‘Every 
“woman on marriage becomes a new person.’ Nearly two hundred 
years may lie between the two phrases. The thought behind them is the 
same: that a married woman is not a personat all. To-day, asso many 
years ago, injustice and complication are the inevitable result. That 
this may be quite other than the aim of the Plan is apparent, since its 
author refers to the married woman as ‘‘an equal partner,’’ as ‘‘occupied 
on work which is vital,’’ etc. etc. The tribute of the word is a sad 
commonplace towomen. What is here of concern is not what the Report 
may say in praise of women, but what it proposes shall be done and the 
social tendencies which will be thereby encouraged. Far from putting 
a premium on marriage, as it purports to do, the Plan penalises both the 
married woman and marriage itself. 


Nevertheless it would be unjust and ungenerous not to recognise 
that some new features and improvements, both evolutionary and rev- 
olutionary, will benefit women as wellasmen. The pity is that a Plan 
which went so far did not go further and in a better direction where 
women are concerned. 


Before any legislation is introduced it is the duty of thinking people to 
study the Beveridge Report and to make suggestions which may improve 
' it. In spite of the volume of popular approval far too few people have 
read the Report in its entirety ; fewer still have ventured on any criticism 
lest they be judged as among the opponents of a social security plan.. 
The detailed criticisms that follow are made in no spirit of unfriend- 
liness to the scheme as a whole. They are based on a study of the 
Report and a careful examination of those proposals which deal exclus- 
ively with the position of women in the Social Security Plan. 
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SUMMARY OF POINTS TO BE CRITICISED 


A. Unequal retirement age. 
B. 1) Loss of insurance rights on marriage. 
2)Loss of contributions paid by women from 16 until marriage. 
| 3) Marriage Grant. 
C. Housewives’ insurance: The Housewife’s Policy. 
D. 1) Option of the gainfully cecupied married women to exempt 
herself from insurance. 
2) Lower benefits for the painentty occupied and fully insured 
married woman. 
Uncertain position of unpaid domestic workers who are not the 
wives of insured men. 
F. The view that Maternity Grant and Benefit are a woman’s benefit. 
G. 1) Exception of the married woman (housewife or exempt worker) 


from retirement age of 60. | 

2) Loss of individual pension paid for by contributions from the 

married woman insured worker on her husband’s retirement. 

H. The position of the unmarried woman earner: an equal benefit for 

' | a Jower contribution. Economic equality without equal 

responsibility. 

I. The unequal moral standard as applied to the married woman, the 

unmarried mother and the woman living as a wife. 


A. UNEQUAL RETIREMENT AGE 


The perpetuation of the present system of making the retirement 
age 60 for women and 65 for men is unrealistic. In any plan for a new 
era which should be one of plenty, men might well benefit from the 
possibility of retiring at 60. The more so as the Plan gives every 
inducement to workers to continue at work after the retirement age and 
thus raise the amount of pension. If in the case of women it is more 
difficult to obtain work as they grow older, that difficulty occurs before 
the age of 60. The same is doubtless true of men. 

Whether the retirement age be put at 60 or 65, it should be the same 
for men and women. 


B. 1). LOSS OF INSURANCE RIGHTS BY EVERY WOMAN 
ON MARRIAGE. 


2) LOSS OF ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY A WOMAN 
PRIOR TO MARRIAGE. 


3) PROPOSED MARRIAGE GRANT. 


(1 & 2) Loss of Insurance Rights on Marriage and of all contrib - 
utions made prior to marriage. 


These proposals must be unconditionally rejected. The loss of 
insurance rights and of pre-marriage contributions is not a new proposal. 
It was put forward and rejected before the introduction of the Anomalies 
Act. The Report proposes to abolish the Anomalies Regulations for. 
married women—regulations which were both foolish and unjust—and 
to substitute a still greater injustice. Onerous and unfair as these 
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Regulations were, the married woman worker at any rate retained her 
position as an insured person, with right to benefit under certain condi- 
tions. The new proposal is that every woman on marriage shall lose 
her accumulated payments (spreading in many cases over ten years or 
more) and cease to be an insured person. Should she remain in work or 
take fresh work, she has to requalify for insurance, and is then put in 
a position as regards benefit inferior to any other adult worker (16/- 
instead of 24/-). 

It is important that people should not make fraudulent insurance 
claims. It is far more important that the State should not adopt 
fraudulent insurance schemes. The intelligent citizen, man or woman, 
may well view with surprise the statement in the Report that ‘‘on 
marriage every woman will become a new person,’’ 
Plan ensures that a woman on marrying ceases to be a person at all. 

The loss of insurance rights on marriage has a serious effect on the 
woman who continues in or later resumes employment. Until she has 
paid six months’ fresh contributions she can get neither unemployment 
nor disability benefit. Further, if during’the first three years of re- 
insurance she becomes permanently disabled, she can draw—after the 
six months—disability for one year only. It will take her three years 
to qualify for a permanent disability pension. A married woman, has, 
in fact , to qualify twice over in her lifetime if she is to be in any position 
of security. Such a test is not asked from any other insured worker. 

No frank observer of the working of our insurance schemes wishes 
to deny or overlook the fact that at one time a number of married women 
made repeated and prolonged claims on the unemployment fund. So, 
but for different reasons, did many men. But it was upon all married 
women workers—only a section of whom made claims that could be 
deemed unreasonable—that the Anomalies Regulations fell heavily and 
unjustly. Irresponsibility or any lack of strict integrity will never be 
cured by unjust legislation. The Government in fact erred more 
grievously than did the women. 

Frivolity, irresponsibility, laziness, lack of integrity—vices by no 
means confined to women though encouraged by treating them as 
irresponsibles—can only, in this case, be prevented and cured by general 
and genuine tests applied to all, not by punitive measures applied to 
a section. One such test is already provided in the Plan which proposes 
that after a certain period benefit will only be continued if the worker 
presents him or herself at a training centre for re-education for re-employ- 
ment. The man cannot hold out for-a job in his own trade, the woman 
cannot be ‘‘choosy’’ and wait indefinitely for work that fits her like a 
glove. The married woman whose attitude towards her work is frivolous 
will, when faced with attendance at a training centre, drop her claim and 
pass out of employment insurance. Nevertheless, care must be taken 
that no worker can be exploited under this provision by being forced 
into unsuitable work merely because there may be a shortage of labour 
there ; and some form of appeal agaist improper direction must be prov- 
ided. 

Other tests may well be added, but they must apply equally to all 
workers, men and women, married or unmarried. 
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when in fact the . 


3) The Marriage Grant. This is offered up to £10 as a solace for 
the loss of insurance rights and accumulated payments on marriage. It 
is not an integral part of the scheme and should be rejected both in its 
intention and in the form in which it is offered. The consequences of 
selling a birthright for a mess of pottage are well known, and women 
would do well to remember that rights once lost are hard io recover. 
If it is desired to encourage marriage, a Joint Marriage Grant to the 
contracting parties is the proper form tor such endowment to take. : 


C. INSURANCE OF HOUSEWIVES: THE HOUSEWIFE’S 
POLICY . 

Claims of the Report. 
The Report claims that: (par. 339: Marriage Needs). 

i.’ anew status is given in insurance to the Married woman who does 

not work outside her home: and that she will acquire new rights; 

ii. that women are at present wrongly treated as adult dependants.of 
their husbands, and that the term adult dependant will be reserved 
for one who is dependent on an insured person but is not the wife of 
that person ; 

lii. that husband and wife will be a team in which each partner is 
equally essential; 

iv. that the wife will share in the husband’s unemployment or disabiliiy 
benefits: and that this is a new right; 

v. that the wife will receive a reiirement pension on her husband’s 
contribution ; . 

vi. that the Maternity Grant is a new right; 

vii. widowhood and separation benefits are also mentioned as among 
these new rights. 


Examination of these claims. 


i. Status. The status given to the married woman in the Report is 
not new. It is the exact reflection of her present. status in law and 
insurance: that of a dependant, without any rights in her own person to 
any penny of cash. She doubtless in both cases can claim a legal right 
to subsistence. 


ii & iii. Dependence versus Partnership. In the paragraphs of the 
Report dealing exclusively with women many words have been expended 
on the attempt to prove the validity of this claim, namely that women 
are no longer to be termed, nor treated as dependants of their husbands. 
But when the author descends from the contemplation of his ideal state 
of society and deals with positive proposals he is obliged to use the terms 
of reality, and states in par. 431—‘‘Any contribution for medical 
treatment must apply to all these classes, to every one in each of them, 
and must cover their dependants in Class III (housewives) and Class V 
(children.)’’ These are the actual words of the author of the Report: 
they reflect the truth, that in this Plan the married woman—the houswife 
—is to have the same status as the child. 

The Government Actuary, solely concerned with the realities rather 
than the ideals of the Plan, quite properly refers to wives as the depen- 
dants, which in fact they are., e.g., par. 18 (page 181) ‘‘The fixing of 
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the relative levels of pension contributions for men and women involves 
the question to what extent the cost of benefits to wives and widows, 
which arise from their being the dependants of insured men, should 
be paid for by men.’’ 

This discrepancy between an acknowledged need—respect and 
independence for the housewife who is doing vital work of national 
importance—and the actual proposals, which leave her as before a 
dependant and not a partner, is the measure of how far the Report fails 
to be a genuine contribution to a new and better social order. 


iv. Unemployment and Disability. A share of the husband’s 
benefit in unemployment and disability is not a new proposal, and is © 
not a new right. The married man during unemployment is already 
given extra benefit for his wife. What is new is an assimilation of 
disability benefit to unemployment benefit: and an increase in the scale 
of both. From these two improvements in social insurance, the husband 
and wife and the whole family benefit. But there is nowhere any indic- 
ation that the wife has some new right to a personal share in the sums 
involved. 


v. Pension. The retirement pension for a married woman is not a 
new right. At present wives receive Old Age pensions on the husband’s 
contributions at the age of 60. (Pensions rights are more fully dealt 
with in another section). 

It is inaccurate to state (par. 343) that-the new retirement pensions 
- are obtained in virtue of the husband’s contribution. They are paid 
from the accumulated funds lost by women on marriage plus a fractional - 
sum per week of the unjust taxation on every insured male person. The 
contribution of the individual husband amounts only to 1.4 pence per 

-week (Page 188: Actuary’s Report). 

While the actuarial Report does not give the total sum expected 
to accrue from the pre-marriage contributions of women, it would 
appear that this would be a very substantial contribution made by 
married women themselves to their retirement pensions. 


vi. Maternity. The Maternity Grant is not a new right. It is 
merely advanced for all married women to the present maximum of £4. 


-vii. Widowhood and Separation. Widowhood and Separation 
Benefits are also mentioned as among the new rights accruing to women 
under the Housewives’ Policy. 

Provision for widowhood is not new. There are at present widow’s 
pensions (if necessary supplemented by children’s allowances) which are 
rightly to be withdrawn, since widowhood is not per se a reason for 
pension. The widowhood provision which is to be substituted, is 
rightly, to be of temporary duration though at a somewhat higher rate 
than ordinary unemployment benefit and may be followed by training 
benefit (a benefit available to other citizens who have lost their livelihood) . 
Widowhood provision then is, in fact, temporary loss of livelihood 
benefit.: It should be so called. 


The Guardianship Benefit which is to be available for the widow 
with young children is analagous to the present widow's pension plus 
children’s allowances, and is indeed the one case in which it is definitely 
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to the advantage of society to give a pension to a widow since she is a 
mother with the care of children. 

Upon the point of Separation Benefit the Plan is both vague and 
unsatisfactory. While par. 347 suggests that a virtuous separated 
wife is entitled to the same provision as for widowhood ‘‘and should not 
depend on Assistance,’’ the Note attached to this paragraph suggests 
that the wife ‘‘without fault’’ may have to go on Assistance unless there 
is a legal separation or divorce. 

Separation Benefit , which is a new proposal, is, in fact, meaningless 
unless it is available immediately. For ifa woman has already obtained 
either a legal separation or a divorce she will also, in most cases, have 
secured a maintenance order or alimony. 

It is to be noted that the personal conduct of the wife is to affect 
the provision of benefit : a point dealt with more fully in another section. 

Surely the whole purport of this new insurance scheme is to guar- 
antee that any citizen who looses his or her means of livelihood should 
be able to obtain an appropriate benefit. This is made abundantly 
clear when the Report is dealing with possible misconduct on the part 
of an industrial employee (par. 77) or a possible appeal for an alternative 
remedy by an injured workman. In these cases the Plan supports 
prompt payment of benefit—saying ‘“‘maintenance of income is the 
essence of social security.’’- This principle must be applied equally 
to men and women. 


The Real Position of the Housewife. 


The real position of the housewife under the Plan can best be realised 
by comparing the treatment of the two partners in “‘the team’’ at the 
moment when one or other falls sick. 

When the man is ill he gets 24/- for himself and 16/- for his wife, 
plus the full benefits of the New National Health Service, and if he is 
not in hospital, a free nurse in the person of his wife. 

When the woman is ill, she also gets the advantages of the National 
Health Service, since that is to be available to every individual citizen. 
She gets no penny of cash and if ill in her own home, is supposed to be 
able to get ‘‘neighbourly and family help’’ (par. 244). This is the 
moment when—as those who know the lives of working people realise 
—the woman would find extra money invaluable It might be the one 
means of securing that friendly or family help which is needed 

The new scheme for houswives should be rejected and with it the 
housewives’ policy which is no more than a scrap of paper. Is it not 


time for the recognition of some plain facts? Though the married _. 


woman is not gainfully occupied in the sense that she earns money by 
salary or by profits from the sale of goods, she is a gainfully occupied 
person. Her livelihood is the occupation of housekeeping, as a partner 
in marriage, and in that partnership she has a definite financial share as 
a worker. In addition to that work which has this definite financial ~ 
value, she is the mother of the sons and daughters of the nation. 

The Report truly says that without the work of such women men 
could not do their paid work nor the nation continue; and calls upon 
them to ensure not only the continuance of the British race but the 
continuance of British ideals in the world. Their value is recognised 
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in words. But there is no practical recognition of the needs of this 
ccntral figure in our social economy. No independent status is given 
to her as citizen and worker, no real amelioration of the difficulties of 
her life. The woman in the working class home suffers uncomplainingly 
a vast amount of misery and chronic ill health or subnormal health. A 
great part of it is due to the undertaking of all the houshold work far 
too soon after childbirth: work which is often much heavier and more 
damaging to health (for instance the family wash tub) and always of 
longer duration, since it never ends, than many factory and other jobs. 
These women generally only reach the hospital stage in middle life, wus 
to be patched up as well as may be. 

The Report fails to strike a new note, to catch the eencephee of 
hope and progress. Here is the old ideal of women as the providers of 
a comfortable background to life, anonymous and scarcely recognised. 
Those who make the very life of ‘the community, are to be treated as 
merely the means to an end. Not so shall the ends be really served, 
nor can the contribution have its full value. The ‘‘decay of the home _ 
is lamented. Can it be otherwise when the centre of that home—the 
wife and mother—is to be given no place as an individual in plans made 
for that future to which the Plan refers: a future of greater freedom, 
‘greater justice, greater ‘security. 


D. THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MARRIED WOMAN. 


i. Her option to exempt herself from insurance. 
ii. Lower cash benefits for the married woman worker paying full 
contributions. 


Par. 345. The proposal that a married woman who takes gainful 
employment should be able to exempt herself from contributions © 
(though her employer continues to contribute) must be rejected uncon- 
ditionally. It is one of the most reactionary proposals in the Report. 
It cuts at the root of the principle on which national insurance has been 
and is based: the compulsory insurance at least of all citizen workers 
(Class inthis Report). The Anomalies Regulations did not invali- 
date, as does this proposal, the basic principles of insurance; though they 
selected and treated with hardship and injustice a certain class of worker 
. —the married woman. 

This retrograde proposal creates (and perhaps is intended to create) 
the married woman worker as a class of pin-money worker, whose work 
is of so little value to either the community or herself, that she need 
feel no responsibility either for herself as an individual or as a member 
of society towards a scheme which purports to bring about national 
security for all citizens. There are several passages in the Report which 
seem to suggest that this is a desirable social policy (par. 114). It 
is on the contrary bad for the woman and her work: and bad for the 
employer and employment generally. 

Like many reactionary proposals this is likely to have a gloss of 
attraction for the poorer married woman worker. She may well grudge 
3/6 a week if her earnings are on the slender side. Let her count the 
cost and inform herself of what she, loses by exempting herself from 
this supposedly national scheme. Though a worker for wages: 
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a. When disabled or sick she loses those wages and gets no 

penny of benefit. 

b. The same is true when she is unemployed. 

c. She loses the right to retirement pension at 60: and must 
wait for the joint pension at whatever age her husband 
decides to retire. 


Par. 342. There is a suggestion in the Report that the wife could be 
induced to exempt herself in order that her husband when disabled or 
unemployed might be certain to get his joint rate of gi dO a suggestion 
which is little creditable. 


ii. Lower cash benefits for the married woman worker who is paying 
full contributions. 

Under the Plan the married woman gainfully occupied is to pay 
the same insurance contributions as a single woman. She is to receive 
8/- a week less in benefits whether in unemployment or disability: 16/- 
a week instead of 24/-. 

The report argues generally that the married woman does not need 
the same benefits, and in particular that she is not responsible for the 
payment of rent. This is to confuse the principles of Insurance with 
those of Assistance. Insurance benefits are normally based on the 
rates of contribution, and equal contributions must entail equal 
benefits. Oncea general plan and general rates are adopted, these being 
based on average needs, the question of individual need is wholly out 
of place. This the Report recognises in every other instance. The 
argument as to rent is not only unrealistic, it is rejected in the Report 
(par. 210) as presenting very great administrative difficulties when 
other members of the family, or lodgers, are concerned. It is used as an 
excuse for depriving the married woman of the benefits for which she 
has paid. 

It can as legitimately be argued that when earning sons and 
daughters are living at home, they should not obtain full benefit since 
they are not responsible forrent. If it be answered that it is the habit of 
such sons and daughters.when earning to contribute a certain sum each 
week towards household expenses, it must be pointed out that the 
married woman who is earning is doing exactly the same thing. Her 
earnings too cover part of the houshold expenses, and unless they are very 
small indeed, the amount a married woman earns would undoubtedly 
-cover the rent charge. The positions are entirely similar, but the married 
woman alone is selected for a reduced benefit, partly no doubt because 
it 1s administratively easy to select her for penalisation, and partly 
because, in addition to administrative difficulties, to apply such a 
reduction to others would immediately be challenged as a ‘‘means 
test’ ;. which. m ‘fact’ ‘it is. 


E. THE UNPAID DOMESTIC WORKER (NOT A WIFE). 


The position of a woman who does unpaid domestic work (or shares 
in the work, e.g. of a small family business simply for ‘“her keep’’) is 
unsatisfactory and obscure. 

If she (in rare cases he) has an income of less than £75 a year, 
exemption of contributions may be claimed. The Report states, how- 
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ever, that she can get training benefit (par. 210): that the universal 
Health Service is open to her; and that Assistance pensions will be 
available ‘‘on a uniform means test’’ to her and others in need (par. 
256: (3). In paragraph 257, however, it is categorically stated that 
every single woman under 40 living at home and giving unpaid work 
to her family ‘‘will be able to qualify for full basic pension and add to 
it.’’ This latter statement cannot be correct unless contributions on 
behalf of such persons are compulsory. No such compulsion is laid 
down in the Plan: whirh only goes so far as to say (par. 121) that ‘‘it 
will be reasonable to expect the relative to provide the contribution ;’’ 
and again in par. 363, that the employers of such workers “‘should pay. 
the security contributions.’’ 

It must be remembered that these women are doing work similar to 
that of the married housewife which is held to be so important. Very 
often they lose their livelihood by the death of the older relatives at an: 
age when they are past much hope of securing ordinary paid employment. 
It seems essential that they should be assured in law of a retirement 
pension. 


F. MATERNITY GRANT AND BENEFIT. 


The Report deems these to be women’s benefits. It fails to recog- 
nise that parenthood is a joint affair and that the well-being of mother 
and child are the concern, not of the woman alone, but of thehusband and 
father and also of society asa whole. These are Family Benefits. They 
should be so regarded and should be paid out of the contributions of the 
whole community plus the appropriate contribution from the Exchequer. 
No social plan should fail to place emphasis on joint parental respon- 
sibility. Such emphasis is properly secured not by words of admonition 
to women on their duties, but by a recognition of the equal obligation 
of both parents. 

In the case of a family in which the mother is non-gainfully 
occupied a Maternity Grant of £4 seems inadequate. The Maternity 
Benefit , for which it is specifically stated that the gainfully occupied and 
insured married woman is paying, is to be given on condition that she 
gives up her work fora stated period. The only condition that can 
justly be attached to receipt of a statutory benefit, is that the contrib- 
utions have been fully paid. 

This Maternity Benefit of 36/- a week for 13 weeks for the gainfully 
occupied woman, conditional on her giving up her paid work, is a new 
proposal, and one doubtless of excellent intention. It might indeed . 
have a certain value, if unconditional, for women earning a very low 
wage at intermittent or unhealthy work. But for the better paid woman 
in a light or healthy job earning anything from {£3 a week upwards, 
36/- a week plus the loss of her job is not a helpful or realistic proposal. 
It may be argued that it is “‘better than nothing:’’ but, as always, 
‘‘the better is the enemy of the good.’’ When as at present there is 
a widespread demand for ‘‘a keener and more generous public recognition 
of motherhood as an honourable duty and profession,’ (The Times, 
23.9.43. Letter; A.V. Hill) proposals touching parenthood which are 
only ‘‘better than nothing’’ are not good enough, and no proposal 
should begin by limiting the personal rights of one of the parents—the 
mother. | ) 
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G. RETIREMENT PENSIONS. 


(i). The position of the housewife and non-insured married woman 
worker. 

ii. The position of the married woman worker who has made full 
payments for a pension. 


(i). The Report states that the pensionable age for women is 60. 

This applies solely to single women and such married women as 
have been gainfully employed and insured. 

There is no pensionable age for the great majority of women, 
namely, the housewives (nor for the married woman worker who has 
exempted herself from insurance). Indeed, strictly speaking, there 
is no pension for them. They only share in the ‘‘joint’’ pension paid 
to the husband when he opts to retire, whether at 65 or later. The 
woman's age is of no account. She may be under 60. She may be as 
old as 70. 

Yet if the woman worked before marriage she has contributed for 
a pension at 60: her husband has contributed for her pension: and all 
males from boyhood onwards have contributed for her pension. We 
consider it inequitable that, if 60 be the age fixed, the woman should 
not receive her share of the pension at that age. (This is a criticism 
of the Plan at its face value; and not .an endorsement either of the 
unequal retirement age nor the inequality of contributionsfrom men, 
. nor the failure to give every woman a pension in her own right in virtue 
of her own contributions.) 


(ii) The most flagrant injustice occurs in the case of the gainfully 
employed married woman who has paid her insurance contributions at 
the same rate as a single woman. 

It is explicitly stated in par. 257 that such a woman will qualify 
for full pension in respect of her own contributions and ‘‘draw pension 
when she reaches 60 irrespective of her husband’s age.’’ 

It is, however, made abundantly plain in par. 401—in which there 
is set out the table of actual rates—that this woman will only receive 
the full pension (24/-), for which she has paid, until her husband has 
attained pensionable age. When he does so she loses all independent 
pension rights and the husband will receive the “‘joint’’ pension of 40/- 
a week. If she has contributed (and on the same scale as the single 
woman) throughout her working life, it is dishonest to refuse her the 
full basic pension up to the day of her death. If she has not paid the 
full working life contribution she should still get in her own right a 
pension proportionate to the payments she has made before and after 
marriage. She should not be dependent on the joint pension paid to her 
husband. 

It must here be noted, however, that if the suggested scheme of 
sequestrating a woman’s pre-marriage contributions and depriving her 
of insurance rights is maintained: no married woman can be a con- 
tinuous contributor throughout her working life. She may never 
have stopped work for a day—but upon marriage there is imposed on her 
by the Plan a break in insurance. The author of the Report, it would 
appear, has not realised that his statement that a married working 
woman ‘‘can qualify for full pension’’ (for which contributions ‘‘through- 
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out working life’’ are necessary) is stultified by the bar he has elsewhere 
imposed on any possibility of life-long continuity in her insurance. 


H. THE POSITION OF THE UNMARRIED WOMAN EARNER: 
HER RECEIPT OF AN EQUAL BENEFIT FOR A LOWER 
CONTRIBUTION. ECONOMIC EQUALITY WITHOUT 
EQUAL PERSONAL OR FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. ; 


According to the Plan the unmarried woman earner (girl, adolescent 
or adult) is to pay 6d. or od. less a week but to receive the same benefit 
as the male worker (boy, adolescent or adult) for unemployment and 
disability .* 

It will be remembered that of the female industrial and earning 
population the great majority are unmarried, as many women give iy 
work on marriage, or are dismissed by their employers. 

As to benefits, the position of the unmarried woman earner is 
greatly changed and improved. The Keport gives practical recognition 
to the fact that during unemployment and illness, living costs are 
materially the same for boys and girls, men and women (par. 230). 
Everyone must be grateful for the realism and justice of the Report in 
this respect. For the first time, particularly during sickness and disable- 
ment, the unmarried woman will have enough to live upon. 

But there is another side to the medal. . With equal economic 
status should go equal responsibility, and here the Plan has paid no 
attention to a claim that has been made for years by individuals and 
many organisations that there should be an equal benefit as between 
men and women for an equal contribution. 

The reason for the extra payment from boys and men is not far to 
seek. For what the occupied but “‘unemployed’’ and uninsured house- 
wife is to get—unsatisfactory as the gift proves to be—someone has to 
pay. .The payment is to be made by the male sex throughout their 
working lives ; by the young boy of sixteen in his first job, by the middle- 
aged bachelor and married man, and by the elderly men near their 
retirement age. But no woman earner from girlhood to the grave is to 
pay a penny of this extra tax. 

The Plan has given no attention to another demand made for many 
years by many organisations: the direct insurance of the housewife. 
The alternative offered by the Housewife’s Policy is a poor, inadequate 
scheme and the means adopted for payment unjust and harmful to men 
and women equally. It is difficult to conceive why men should be 
taxed throughout their lives for this purpose. It is quite as much to 
the interest of the woman earner that the married woman in the home 
(of which group she is quite likely to become a member) should be 
insured. And if the elderly and confitmed bachelor is to contribute to 
such insurance, no less willingly should the older unmarried woman 
contribute a like amount. It is a psychological blunder to make young 


* Age Payment: Men Womeu Benefit 
16—18 2/6 2/- 15/- 
18—2I 3/6 3/- 20/- 
21 and over 4/3 3/6 24/- 
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boys of 16 feel responsible for the welfare of all married women, including 
their own mothers on whose work they and the rest of the household are 
in fact dependent for home and comfort ; and at the same time to exclude 
from any responsibility the young girls (possibly in the same household) 
and check in them all sense of sharing and solidarity. It is socially 
undesirable from every point of view to make one group of women 
citizens entirely dependent for any benefits they may receive on the boy 
and men earners of the nation. If the married women, the housewives 
and home-makers, are to be shut out of direct insurance—that is the 
initial mistake—they should certainly not be dependent on one sex or 
class. Since society literally depends on them, the home-makers and 
mothers, it is society as a whole which should bear the burden. 

There is yet another weakness in this proposal. Whatever women’s 
wages may be after the war, they will doubtless in a good many cases 
remain considerably higher than before, and the equal benefit now to 
be given to the unmarried woman worker will tend to reinforce her 
economic claims. But even so, since the employer under the scheme 
will pay less in insurance grants for women employees, the woman will, 
whatever her pay, remain the cheaper worker and unfair competitor 
with men instead of equal co-worker. This is thoroughly bad economic 
policy. | | . 

If the housewife, whose exclusion from direct insurance is the cause 
of all these troubles, remains in her dependence, this proposal to tax 
men earners, and men earners only, on her behalf should be rejected.., 
Men and women earners at all ages should pay equal contributions for 
equal benefits, each and all (in all classes) contributing an extra amount 
on behalf of the housewife. What is really desirable, however, 
is that means should be devised to bring the housewife into direct 
insurance. 


I. INTRODUCTION INTO NATIONAL INSURANCE OF 
MORAL TESTS, APPLIED ONLY TO WOMEN. 


(i) The married woman ; 
(ii) The woman living as a wife, and the unmarried mother. 


The present plan introduces into the always complicated matter 
of a national insurance scheme, a new and unjustifiable complication 
and inequality ; an unequal moral standard as between men and women, 
affecting the married woman, the woman living as a wife and the un- 
- married mother. 

(i) Par. 347 proposes that ‘‘if a marriage is broken through the 
fault or with the consent of the wife she should not have a claim to 
benefit .”’ . 

The woman who does not consent to the breaking of a marriage is 
not (as is suggested in another paragraph of the Report) the woman 
who applies for separation and divorce and proves her innocence. Such 
a woman, by her very application, gives consent to the breaking of a 
marriage. The only woman who can be proved as not consenting to the 
breaking of a marriage is she who brings an action for the restitution of 
conjugal rights.. This fact makes nonsense of the whole business of 
introducing the factor of a woman’s consent. 


T5 


Taking the provisions of the Report, what is the position of the 
- woman who either ends a marriage or consents to its dissolution ? 


a. Such a woman lost her insurance rights when she married. 

b. She has to requalify on taking paid work. 

oy Ulicthe marriage has been of some duration she is probably as 
much in need as any other of training for re-entry into 
work. But apparently she is not to get it. 

d. She will in the meantime therefore probably have to go on 
Assistance. 


What penalty falls upon a man who breaks up a home and marriage, 
or consents to its dissolution? It appears that faulty conduct on his 
part has no effect at all on his insurance rights. He will continue at 
need to pet his disability or unemployment benefit of 24/-. If another 
woman keeps house for him, he can draw 16/- dependant’s allowance 
and be in exactly the same position as before, with 40/- a week benefit. 

It may be well to add a note as to the position likely to be en- 
countered by the entirely virtuous woman when a marriage is broken. 
A first suggestion that a benefit similar to widowhood benefit should be 
available to such a woman, is whittled down in a further note (par. 347) 
to the probable limitation of such benefit to women who have actually 
obtained a legal separation order or divorce. It is but a smal! minority 
of our working people who seek and obtain these legal reliefs. This 
means that the majority of such virtuous women will probably also have 
to rely on assistance until they can get training benefit, etc. 

The position might be summed up in this way: 

The guilty man retains all his rights and benefits unimpaired. 

The consenting or guilty woman has already lost her rights: and 

gets no others. 

The virtuous woman probably falls on Public Assistance. 

How different is the attitude of the Report towards a man who by 
his own fault loses his livelihood by an industrial accident. That the 
accident was his own fault does not invalidate his receipt of immediate 
insurance benefits. The Report further states (and states properly) 
that where other remedies may be available through the processes of the 
Courts “‘the possible existence of an alternative remedy should not 
prevent an insured person from getting forthwith whatever benefits he 
would be entitled to claim if he had no such remedy. The testing of any 
alternative remedy is bound to take some time; the needs of the injured 
person should be met at once. -Prompt maintenance of income is of the 
essence of social security’’ 

This rule should either cover all cases without reference to the 
private morals of the persons concerned, or the faults of the person 
concerned should bar him or her from benefit whether the case be that 
of a broken leg or a broken marriage. 


(ii) The woman living as a wife: the unmarried mother. 


Such a woman suffers no disability while the partnership exists. 
That is to say, the man, if single, can claim the same amount for her as 
his dependant so that their joint benefit is 40/-. (If the man already 
has a wife the position is, as the Report truly says, complicated and 
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“‘needs further examination.’’) Maternity Grant, it is true, may 
depend on whether the man has registered her as a dependant, but the 
sum involved is very small—a matter of £4. 

If such a woman is gainfully occupied she may not exempt herself. 
““She will pay contributions for all purposes’’ (par. 115). Yet the 
Report states that ‘‘it-will probably be felt right in the interest of the 
child to make Maternity Benefit equally available to unmarried mothers, 
so that they may have the same opportunity of withdrawing from 
gainful occupation at the time of the confinement.’’ Such a woman 
has, however, paid for the Maternity Benefit by her contributions, and 
it is therefore her legal right to receive it without question. 

The most repellent fact in connection with this particular question 
is that only when the male partner of a ‘woman living as a wife’’ dis- 
appears or dies does the Report invite society to punish this woman. 

i. She must not claim the so-called widowhood benefit , though, as 
we have shown, this is a temporary benefit for those who have lost their 
ordinary means of livelihood. 

ii. She cannot claim a retirement pension (unless she herself has 
been gainfully employed) though she may for many years have lived as 
a housewife and had contributions paid for her. 

iii. It appears that she cannot claim Guardian’s Benefit if she is 
left with children. Yet she is an unmarried mother, and as such is the 
sole legal guardian of her child or children. Does the Report suggest 
that her legal position be ignored? And that such a woman be refused 
Guardian’s Benefit on moral grounds? Ifthis mother is not the guardian 
- of her children, who is the guardian to whom benefit may be paid? If 
she is looking after her children she should undoubtedly be given the 
Guardian Benefit. 3 

It is quite impossible for a ‘‘ woman to be living as a wife,’’ without 
the male person concerned to be “‘living as a husband.’’: and for every 
unmarried mother there is inevitably an ‘‘unmarried father.’’ But in 
every case the penalty is to fall upon the woman only. A man, through 
his irregular conduct, may create half a dozen unmarried mothers and 
beget as many or more illegitimate children, yet he loses nothing of his 
insurance rights. Nor should he. Nor should any person, for matters 
totally unconcerned with any scheme of national insurance. 

In dealing with this matter the Report constantly refers to ‘‘com- 
plications.’’ In fact, the complications are created by the ill-advised 
and improper introduction of considerations of personal morals (as 
applied to woman only) and of failing to treat the woman citizen—be 
she faulty or virtuous—as it is prepared to treat the man whatever his 
conduct may be. 


THE ALLEGED ‘‘PREMIUM ON MARRIAGE.’’ 


The Report states (par. 117) that ‘““the Plan for Social Security 
puts a premium on marriage instead of penalising it.’’ Much of the 
foregoing has shown that this is not true in many respects. No premium 
is placed upon marriage when one of the partners has nothing but paper 
rights. 

But in considering this alleged premium it is necessary to go further 
and compare the actual position of a married couple and a couple in an 
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extramarital relation under the new Plan. While this latter relationship 
subsists there is practically nothing to choose between the two states, 
when the woman, like the housewife, is not gainfully employed. 

When, however, the woman is gainfully occupied the insurance 
position is definitely favourable to the couple who are not legally married. 
If by any chance both man and woman were unemployed and/or disabled 
at the same time, each would receive 24/-, a joint benefit of 48/-, a 
against the married couple’s 40/-. The most likely situation, however, 
is that only one will at any particular moment make a claim on the 
fund. The man would receive 24/- (the single rate) and the woman’s 
earnings would continue. It is very unlikely that these earnings would 
be as little as the 16/- which the man would receive for his legal wife. 
Were the woman unemployed or disabled, the man’s earnings would be 
as usual and her benefit would be 24/-, 8/- more than the gainfully 
employed (and insured) married woman’s benefit. Finally, the un- 
married insured woman will get her full retirement pension and retain 
it in her own right until her death. 

If it be suggested that only enduring partnerships will benefit in 
this way, that may be conceded. Of such partnerships, however, there 
are a not inconsiderable number; and they may well increase in the 
future. It must be understood that the position of such partners under 
the Plan is not one of favour in any sense. It is marriage that is penal- 
ised. These partners are legally single people; both pay the full insur- 
ance contribution and are therefore rightly eligible for the full benefits. 
Nevertheless, such a partnership compares favourably with the position 
of the ‘‘married team.’’ Doubtless it was not the intention of the Plan 
to create such a situation. In fact, such situations are inevitable when, 
as in the Plan, there are cardinal errors in the attitude towards and the 
proposals for the insurance of the married woman. . 


CONCLUSION. 


Reference has already been made to the good and progressive features 
of the Report as a whole, and the fact that many women will be helped 
in various ways, some directly , as by the equal benefits for single women ; 
others indirectly by the extension of the health service to the woman in 
the home; others by the realistic and just reform of widowhood aid, and 
the plan for bringing younger widows back into employment. 

Nevertheless, the scheme as a whole is marred by the general plan 
for insuring women, particularly the married woman. ) 

The critic is too often denounced for not being creative, and there is 
a tendency to ignore the fact that demolitions and constructions are 
rarely carried out by the same hands. This Memorandum has dealt 
with what is considered to be a basic failure in the Plan; the failure to 
treat women as full and independent fellow citizens with men. It 
offers only general recommendations which are set forth below. The 
exact method by which these ends are to be attained cannot be indicated 
in detail. The necessary readjustments throughout the scheme would 
have to be framed by experts, including a readjustment of the actuarial 

basis of the scheme. 
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Recommendations. 


1. An equal retirement age. 

2. Safeguarding of pension and other rights of unpaid domestic 
workers by compulsory insurance on their behalf. 

3. Direct insurance of the married woman—the housewife—with 
benefits adjusted to her needs, including cash benefit when she is disabled 
by sickness or accident and retirement pension in her own right. 


Note. The crux of the difficulty is the payment of contri- 
butions for the housewife in the really poor family. Out of the: 
nine million housewives there are quite a considerable number 
who can pay a contribution and should be asked to pay a con- 
tribution. 

The average working housewife must, if there is to be any 
reality in an insurance scheme, be looked upon as a gainfully occu- 
pied partner, in that her contribution to the home has a definite 
financial value, and inasmuch as her work there is as much her 
livelihood as the work of those persons put into Class II of the 
scheme who are not under a contract of service. It is true that under 
the present law the married woman has no right to any penny of the 
husband’s income ; nevertheless she has the right to subsistence (of 
which a suitable insurance contribution might well form a part). 
It is well to remember, however, that in the vast majority of cases 
the housewife has the administration of a part of the wage or in- 
come, and in a great number of working homes it is she who from 
the housekeeping money often pays for those extra insurances 
which are a feature of working-class budgets. The Report suggests 
that the new Security Plan need not diminish, and may even as 
time goes on, encourage private extra insurance. It may well be 
thought that before any other private insurances are entered upon, 
the housewife herself should first be directly insured. 

That which at present offends both the heart and the head is 
that while the Report truly says: “‘The great majority of married 
women must be regarded as doing work which is vital though un- 
paid without which the husbands could not do their paid work, and 
without which the nation could not continue,’’ the Plan, in effect, 
indicates that for such women there is no possibility of that cash 
contribution which might secure to them some of those insurance 
rights and aids in money which are of the very essence of the Plan 

_ for all others. 

It remains for experts to decide whether putting the house- 
wives into Class II and altering the incidence of benefit would have 
the desired effect. 

It is also desirable to examine the financial effect of contribu- 
tions from the nine million housewives of the country. If all 
housewives, irrespective of class or income, are, as they should be, 
brought into the Plan (which must otherwise remain quite un- 
national in scope) the fund would benefit by that not inconsider- 
able number who, though paying contributions, would make but 
small claims to payment from it. It is fantastically unreal to ex- 
clude from the payment of contributions married women in com- 
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fortable homes or with independent incomes, or to exempt married 
women who are themselves earning considerable incomes. 


4. Maintenance of insurance rights upon marriage, subject to 
general tests of genuine desire for and availability for work. 4 


5. No exemption from insurance of the married woman! worker, 
save the general exemption for any person who earns less than £75 a year. 


6. Full normal benefit for the married woman worker when 
unemployed or disabled. 


7. Full pension in her,own right for the insured married woman. 


8. Payment by single women of an equal contribution for an equal 
benefit. 


g. Removal from the Plan of all moral tests. 


10. Widowhood benefit should be recognised as and called 
Temporary Loss of Livelihood Benefit. 


11. Maternity Grant and Benefit and Guardian Benefit should be 
acknowledged for what they are: not individual benefits, but Family 
Benefits, designed to safeguard the bearing, rearing, sustenance, health, 
home life and general well-being of children. 


Practically all the disabilities and anomalies criticised could have 
been obviated had there been a different approach to the whole subject. 
At present the Plan is mainly a man’s plan for man: it remains selective 
instead of being truly national. A great part of what is offered to women 
is in the spirit of that mistaken benevolence from which perhaps more 
than anything else women need to be emancipated before they can take 
their place as partners in marriage and in work. Henry James’ father 
_ once wrote :— 


‘‘T have so long been accustomed to see the most arrant deviltry 
transact itself in the name of benevolence that the moment I hear a 
profession of good will from almost any quarter I instinctively look 
about for a constable or place my hand within reach of the bell-rope. 

I do hope that the reign of benevolence is over; until that 
occurs I am sure the reign of God is impossible:’’ 


Therein lies a deep truth, upon which everyone of us in these days 
would do well to ponder. One thing is certain. To continue to give 
women what seems to others to be goad for them; to give them indeed 
anything with an ulterior motive—be it the preservation of marriage 
and the family, or a rise in the birth rate—is doomed to failure. To 
respect women as individuals, to give them what is their right as citizens 
and workers, may, on the other hand, have great and beneficial effect 
far beyond any immediate object. For both security and progress are © 
rooted in justice. 
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